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In which is contain'd, An Eſſay upon the Meta- 


morphoſis of Ovid. 


D VAR XXX 
H E more I conſider the Nature of Dedications, 
the more I wonder at the Meanneſs of our Bre- 
I chren, the Potts, in proſtituting to Flattery, 
s Subject ſo aptly calculated for the Service of 
N || Friendſhip. Tho', at the ſame time, when I 
— ct upon the Drift of moſt Dedications, I 
think it in one Thing happy for the Authors, that they make 
not their Friends the Patrons of them. There is ſomething 
monſtrouſly ſervile, as well as ridiculous, in chuſing Perſons 
to eſpouſe one's Writings, . whoſe Diſapprobation would be 
one's Credit ; and whoſe Approbation one's Diſcredit. 

How well I have rebel 
of You, I need not, becauſe I know, you would not have 
me ſay ; I need not, becauſe I know, however agreeable it 
would be to others, no Subject would be ſo little agreeable to 
You, as that of Yourſelf. ToYour Pleaſure, like a true Friend, 
I facrifice my own. _ ES , 

I ſhall therefore turn my Thoughts to entertain You with 
ſome critical Obſervations upon that Part of Ovid's Character, 
which I have endeavour'd to imitate ; ſuch Obſervations, as 
are founded upon the Authority of unqueſtionable Judges. 

WI [4-2 A 2 Ov1D 


both theſe Errors in my Choice | 
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O vr p ſcems to have valued himſelf more upon his Meta- 
| morphoſis, than upon any other of his Works; if the Conclu- 
| ſion at the End of the fifteenth Book be, as we have no Rea- 
fon to doubt, of Ovid, e 


77707 Opus exegi : quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 


Vec poterit ferrum, nec edax abotere vetuſtas.——— 


But if you ſhould object, that an Author is the moſt impro- 
per ſhdee of his own Performances; remember at the ſame 
time, that the Judgment of Ovid, has been confirm'd by the 
Concurrence of all the moſt judicious Criticks ; and that as 
the Metamorphoſis has been tranſlated into all the modern Lan- 
guages; ſo has it been tranſlated into the moſt ancient claſſical, 
the Greek; as a Poem, in the Opinion of the Undertaker, 
excelling all the Compoſitions of Greece, in this Way of Wri- 
ting, for Beauty and Delight. Planudes, if you have any 
Curioſity to know, is the Tranſlator's Name. 
PRERH As you may not be diſpleas'd to hear the Opinion of 
the Learned, upon the Union of the Fables, in this divine 
Poem, Borrichius pretends that in the Metamorphoſis is found a 
wonderful Link, or Chain, of all the Fables of Antiquity. 
As Hoſſius admires that continual Sequel without Interruption, 
and that wonderful Texture of ſo many different Things, 
wove together with ſuch Artifice, from the Beginning of the 
World, according to the Gentile Computation, down to his 
own Times. Hercules Ciofanus is no leſs raviſh'd with this 
| uncture of Fable with Fable, executed with ſuch Art, ſuch 
| Excellence and Grace, that notwithſtanding the Diverſity of 
3 Matter taken in Hand, the Poet waves every Part ſo cunning- 
1 ly together; that all, if we believe this Critick, appears but 
one Series. And laſtly, to conclude, Carter teſtifies, that he 
was ſo charm'd with the beautiful Order that links theſe Fables 
together, that he could not refrain from abridging the whole 
Work, following the Method of his Author ; the better to 
comprehend the Spirit of the Poet in Minature, as in a Picture 
thar could repreſent it to him at one Sight, and one View. 
You will hardly bclizve me capable of fo induſtrious an At- 
tempt, tho' undertaken, I confgls, upon a different Defign ; 
1 777 0” not 
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not charm' d, like Canter, with the fancied Order that links 
theſe Fables together, but to diſcover, if poſſible; the Deffi- 


ciency of that Order, which he, as I ſuſpected, wrongly ima- 
gin d, link'd them together. een 
Fon truſting to his Suffrage, with that of the above- 
mention'd Criticks, would not you conclude, the Union in. 
the Metamorphoſis ſo perfect, ſo entire, that one Fable was im. 
mediately productive of another? In ſhort, that the g 
Deſign was every where as ſtrictly obſerv'd as the Ordonnanee- 
in Painting? And that all the Parts bore ſo cloſe, tho' ſecret, a 
Relation to one another, that as in Epick Poetry, they turn'd 
upon the ſame Centre? . , 
Bur on the contrary, there is no ſuch Union throughout 
the Metamorphoſis of Ovid, Moſt of the Fables, fo far from 


contributing to one Deſign and one Action, are different De- 


ſigns and different Actions. And moſt of them join'd with ſo 


little Connection, that it is impoſſible, without the Gift of a 


miraculous Memory, to retain them in the ſame Order the 
Poet gives them. If you ſcruple to take my Word for this, 


you will make no Objection, I am ſure, to the Authority of 
Rapin; who, talking of the 1 of V. gil in his 
eHrncid, tells us, that Ovid did much Violence to himſelf, to 


unite his Aletamorphoſis, and ſhut them up (as he terms it) in 
one Deſign. In which, ſays he, he did not ſucceed fo well, 
as afterwards in his Elegies ; where, generally ſpeaking, we 
find a certain Turn which cloſes the Deſign, and makes of the 
Whole a Work tolerably juſt, in Regard to it's ſeveral Parts. 
Ir then, the Unity of Action be ſo ill obſefv'd in the Me- 
tamorphoſis, What Colour of Excuſe, you will naturally ob- 
ject, can you deviſe, to bring off Ovid? How will you clear 
your Author from the Imputation of that Confuſion of Fa- 
bles, ſo deſtructive of the Epopea ; and held, for Inſtance, fo 
monſtrous in the Poems of Statins ? To this I anſwer, that 
Ovid in his Metamorphoſis did not propoſe to himſelf the Ex- 
ample of the Epick,, but that of the Cylick Poets; whoaim'd 
at nothing more than a plain Narration of Fables, ſlight] 
connected together; and that, tho' this flight Connection is 


without Doubt deſtructive of the Epopea, yet, as Boſs judi= | 


cCiouſly 
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in nothing more than in his Repetitions; w 
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ciouſly observes, one cannot in Juice condemn the Author 
of Ignorance in his Art, unleſs heaim'd at an Epopea, ſuch as 


that of Homer and Virgil, which is the Fault of Statins both 
in his Thebaid and Achilleid. 5 5 
Fon, in Reſpect to the Unity of Action to be obſerv'd in 


every particular Fable, (which, if obſerv'd, is Unity ſuffici- 


ent for the lick Poet:) In that Ovid deſerves the higheſt 
Commendation. And ſo far, we may very well allow the 
Encomium of Sir Samuel Garth, upon the Tranſitions of our 
Author. With how much Eaſe, ſays he, does Ovid ſlide into 
ſome new Circumſtance, without any Violation of the Uni- 
ty of the Story. The Texture is ſo artful, that it may be 
compar d to the Work of his own Aractine; where the Shade 
dyes ſo gradually, and the Light revives ſo imperceptibly, 
that it is * to tell where the one ceases, and the other begins. 
This Unity is the firſt Thing to be observ'd in this Kind of 
Poetry: All the under-Machines muſt be ſo regularly laid, as 
to contribute to the grand Deſign. ; 

TRE Variety of these Machines, is another Thing to be 


admir'd in the Fables of Ovid. 


To this Succeſs, in the Structure of his Fables, it is chiefly 
owing, that Ovid is the moſt delightful of all the Claſſick Au- 


thors; insomuch, that we may ſay of him, that he excells in 


the moſt excellent Part of Poetry. For Fable is ſo eſſential a 
Part of Poetry, that there 1s, juſtly ſpeaking, no Poetry 
without it. Theocritus, in Spight of all his Criticks, in this 
muſt yield to Bion in the Iayllium, as Horace in the Lyrick to 
Avacreon. Fable is equally the Beauty of all Poetick Writings. 
As to what regards the Stile, the mae of Ovid, conſiſts 
ich are always na- 
tural and easy. None of our Engliſb Poets enjoy this Excel- 
lence in ſo higha Degree, as the greateſt of our Eugliſh Poets, 
I had almoſt ſaid, Spencer; out of whose Ida, the following 
Stanza, compos'd of the two Epithers ſoft and ſmooth, is as 
beautiful as remarkable an Inſtance. 5 


Lower two Breaſts ſtand, all their Beauties bearing, 
Topo Breaſts, as ſmooth and ſoft. but, ah, alas ! 
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Their ſmootheſt | Softneſi far exceeds comparing, | N | 

More ſmooth and ſoft : For nought that ever was, © 
| Where they are firſt, deſerves 1 Place: 3 


Tet each as ſoft and each as ſmooth as other. ona 4 


And when thou firſt try ſt one, and then the other, 


Each ſofter ſeems than each and each than each ſeems ſinoother. 


Turs Delicacy of Repetition, to which his natural Turn, 
delighting in these Softneſſes, led him; is one Reason why 
Ovid excels, even himself, ſays Sir Samuel Garth, when he 
takes Occaſion to touch upon the Paſſion of Love. Martial, 
in his Epigram to Iuſtantius, aſcribes the Succeſs of Ovid, as 
Well as Virgil, to the ſame Cause. > 


— 


Si dare vis noſtræ vires, auimoſqque Thaliæ, x 
Et wittura petis carmina; da quod amem - 
Nec me Pelignus, nec ſpernet Mantua vatem 
Sͤ'i qua Corinna mihi, fe quis Alexis crit. 
That is, en ole %% voi LS 1 


Wouldſt thou inspire my Muse with nobler Fire, 
And read immortal Verse? With Love inspire. 
Me Sulmo, Mantua ſhould declare divine, 

Mine were Corrima, were Alexis mine. 


That is to ſay, were I but as much in Love as Virgil with 
Alexis, or Ovid with Corrinna, I ſhould write as nobly as 


Virgil or Ovid. 


ANOTHER Beauty to be prais d in Ovid, is the easy Flow 


of Eloquence in all his Speeches and Discourses: Where, in 
particular, he deserves the Commendation Eraſmus gives him, 


| ſpeaking of his Stile in general, that he may paſs for the Cicero 


of the Poets. Some {queemiſh Criticks call his Numbers 
Proſical. But ha py, in my Mind, the Poet that can write 
ſuch Prose ! On the contrary, we are told by MA. Annæus Sene- 
ca, that the very Prose of Ovid a pear'd to be diſſolv d Verses. 
And the French Tranſlations of ch Author, dismember'd into 
Prose, ſufficiently exemplify that Observation of Horace, 
that take away the Numbers from a good Poem, you will yet 
find in it | FIN . . - 9: | 
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Ir is not ſo easy to obviate the Fault ſo often laid ts his 
Charge, of not knowing when he has faid enough, by his 
endeavouring to excel. How has he turn d and twiſted, ſays 
Mr. Addiſon, that one Thought of Narciſſus, being the Per- 
TE , —— 


Cunctaque miratur ijuibus eſt mirabilis ipſe. 
Ani probat, ipſe probatur. — 5 
Dum petit petitur, pariterque incendit et ardet. 
A que oculos idem qui decipit incitat error 
Pierque oculos perit ipſe ſuos. 3 * | 
ror amore mei flanmas moveoque feroquez © 


Not but, as Sir Samuel Garth observes, Ovid deserves as muck = 

Praise for ſaying a great deal in a little, as Censure for faying a 

little in a great deal. None of the Claſhck Poets had the Ta- 

lent of expreſſing themselves with more Force and Perspicuity. 
PHAETON deſires ſome Pledge of his Father's Tenderneſs, 

and asks to be truſted with his Chariot: Apollo answers 


Pignora certa petis ; do pignora certatimeudo. 


Turs Energy of Ovid is moſt conspicuous in his Sentences, 
which Hercules Ciofaues juſtly admires for their Gravity, and 
which, according to Daniel Heinſius, he ſcatters thro his 
Work with vaſt Addreſs, and wonderful Agreement. It 
may be no disagreeable Entertainment to you to turn to the 


ö F Original, and observe the happy Manner in which he intro- 4 
8 | duces the following Sentences, moſtly on various Subjects. 
S | Upon deſperate Remedies in deſperate Caſes. 


[| Cuncta prius tentata: ſed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense recidendum ; ne Pars ſincera trahatur. 9 
Bool 1. line 190, 191. 


"Upon the Short-ſightedneſs of Mankind. ho 

Usque adeo latet Utilitas! B. 6. I. 438. 7A 

1 Pro Superi quantum mortalia Pectora cæcæ in 
Noctis Babent! B. 6. I. . 1U 
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gl. | 
however agreeable to the general Taſte, I mean his Points and 
7 Aﬀectarions, decried by all the better Criticks : T was this, 
in all Probability, induc'd Vavaſſeur to call the Metamurph/zs. 
Une Eſſai de Jeuneſſe, An 7 ſay of Yowth, that wanied 112, 
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Upon the ill Agreement of Majeſty and Los. 
Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur 
Majeſtas et Amor. B. 2. l. 846. 


Upon knowing the Right, and purſuing the Wrong. 
Video meliora proboque, N 
Deteriora ſequor. B. 7. l. 20. 


Upon the Chequer of Good and Ill in human Aﬀairs, 
Usgque adeo nulli fincera Volupras ; 9 
Sollicitique aliquid lætis intervenit. B. 7. l. 453, 4541 


Upon the Suſpicion of Love. 6 
Credula res Amor eſt. B. 7. I. 8264 


Upon Mercy after Viftory. | 
-===----SZpe utile VINCI 


Victoris placidi fecit Clementia multis. B. 8.1, $6, 571 


Upon B oldneſs, generally attended with Succeſs. 
_ -=--=Velle parum eſt. Sibi quisque profecto 
Fit Deus. Ignavis precibus Fortuna repugnats” 
B. 8. l. 7231 744 


Upon Valour, impatient of Advice. 
Illa quidem monuit 


Sed ſtat monitis contraria Virtus. B. 10. l. 708, 7094 


BvrT here we muſt condemn another Quality of our Author: 


1 
IL 
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aint to a beautiful Face, 
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laſt Stroke of the Author; and mu to ſay, That be finds in 
J 


him ſuch Boyiſms as he could not eafily pardon, but for the Viva- 
city of his Mit, and the Je ne ſcai quoi of Happy in his Imagination. 
This Observation of Rapin, which is in his Reflections upon 
Ariſtotle, may receive Light from another, in his Comparison 


of Homer and Virgil; where, talking of the Simplicity of 


the Epithets in the Greek Poet, and the Brilliancy of those in 
later Authors, who will allow no Epithets to be tolerable, but 
ſuch as bear a Counter-ſignification to the Words they are 
join'd with; which vicious Taſtes reliſh as a Piece of exquiſite 
Delicacy : Observes, that Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, was 
the firſt that gave this false Guſto to the Age he lived in. 
Now, as Inſtances of these Points and Affectations, cannot, 


I am certain, be but welcome to ſuch as have a true Taſte for 


Humour, I will give you the Pleasure of injoying in this 


Place ſome of the moſt Extraordinary, without putting you | 


to the Trouble of consulting the Original. 


Jo the hays of Argus, who had Eyes all round his Head, 
Lay ſtill before him, tho ſhe lay behind. | 
Ante oculos Fo, quamvis aversus habebat. 


Caliſto miſtaæbing Jupiter for Diana, hails him as a Deity, 
whom ſhe prefers to Jupiter himſelf. Jupiter laughs and rejoices 
To hear himſelf before himſelf prefer d. 
=-==--Ridct et audit 
Et fibi preferri ſe gaudet. 


Mercury asks Battus in the [ans Stile. 
Ae, Traitor, to my ſeif doſt thou betray ? 
Riſit Atlantiades et me mihi, Perfide, prodis 
ait? 


Tur two ping, are Puns that may vie with any in Mil- 
on, Who by the way has hazarded two much to please a vicious 
Age. False Wit being as little ornamental to a true Genius, as 


— 
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Venus ſitting down upon the Graſs, and leaning upon 


Adonis, 
Type Graſiat once, at once the Boy ſhe preſt. 
--=-=--Preflitque et gramen et ipſum. 


In the fame Manner, Phæbus deſires Phaeton, who asks him 


tor his Chariot, 


A Counſel, Son, aud not my Chariot uſe. 
----Conlilis non Curribus utere noſtris. 


oo 


Narciſſus in Love with himself, exclaims, 
That Plenty makes him poor. | 
----nopem me Copia fecit. 


And Phaeton cannot ſee his Way, — 


For Darkyeſs blinds his Eyes with tos much Light. 
Suntque Oculis tenebræ per tantum Cumen abortæ. 


Ceres recounting to Jupiter, that ſhe had heard her Daugh- 


ter Proſerpine, whom ſhe had ſearch' d thro! all the Earth, was 
7 takendown to Hell by Pluto, tells him, | 


Long loſt at length J ve found her to my Coſt, 
For to have found her ſo is to have loſt. 

En quæſita diu tandem mihi nata reperta eſt 

Si reperire vocas, amittere certius. 


Medea inciting the Daughters of Pelias to ſtab their Father, 


2 whoxe Life ſhe promises to renew by her Art, bids them, 


Come drench your Daggers in his aged Veins, 

If any Share of Piety remains, 8 | 

Stringite, ait, gladios, veteremq; haurite, cruorem-=» 

S1 Pietas ulla eſt. | | 
While ſhe that is moſt pious in her Heart, 

Firſt atts, deluded, the moſt impious Part. 

His, ut quzque pia eſt, hortatibus impia prima eſt, 

And leſt ſhe Trould, row Wicked, wicked grows. 

Et ne ſir ſcelerara facit ſcelus. 


B 2 Althea 
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Arhea also, facrificing her Son to do Juſtice to her Brothers; 
Thus pious, thro' Impiety, becomes. | : 
 Impicrate pia eſt. 


And Myrrha observing, that had not Cy»eras been her Fa- 


ther, he might have been her Lover, complains, 


Nunc quia tam mens eſt non eſt mens, ipſaq; damno 
Eſt mihi proximitas. Alieno Potentior eſſem. 


| Which Lines are thus admirably turn d by Mr, Dryden: 


But the Preverſeneſs of my Fate is ſuch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mins too much ; 
Our Kindred-Blood debars a better Tie, | 
We might be nearer, were we not ſo vigh. 


Ir Ovid therefore, who knew how to put off these coun, 
terfeit Jewels to the beſt Advantage, if even Ovid has fail'd ; 
19 ciutiouſly ſhould we behave, who follow him with une: 
qual Steps as L audio and acrrecaerDy 
Non Paſſibus aquiis, 


Wanted we great Examples, ſuch as Seneca, Lucan, Martial, 


and (laudian, ho exceeds them all in these Conceits, to deter 
us from it? 5 

Ovrp was perfect Maſter of the Greek Poets, as we may ſee 
by his frequent Imitations of them. By which, ſays Tritoni- 
#5, he has made his Metamorphoſis a Work neceſſary to all the 


Followers of the Muses. Never was Poet, continues he, wha 
with ſuch Diligence collected, or with ſuch Learning, Ele- 
gance and Order, related the Fables as Ovid: Who, out of 


Orpheus, Heſſod, Hamer, and other ancient Poets, compos'd a 
Work fo excellent and noble, as may deſervedly be call'd, the 


. Glory of the Latines, And to the ſame Purpose, Martinus: 


I conceive, ſays that Author, in his various Lections, the 
Foet of Sulmo (which was the Birth-Place of Ovid) fol- 
low'd the Practice and Induſtry of Zeuxes, in the Compoſure 
of that admirableWork, the Metamorphoſis, For, as that ex- 
cellent Painter preparing to draw the Picture of Helen, aſſem- 
pled tagether the greateſt Beaupie of Greece; that after exa- 

r E mining 
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mining their ſeveral Perfections, he might give to one what he 
gather d from all: So Ovid out of innumerable Volumes of 
the Grecian Poets, firſt gather d this Variety of Fables, and 
then reduc'd them, diffus'd before, into one Body; obfervin 
with Diligence the Beauty and Elegance of each Work ; an 
thence transferring that Beauty and Elegance to his on]; left 
ought might be wanting to enrich and adorn his divine Poem. 
What vaſt Delight mu it have given the Co-temporaries of 
Ovid, to contemplate in their Lecture of the Aer hoſis, 
ſuch ſweet Alluſions to the ancient Authors, as they muſt have 
rencounter'd every where thro' the whole Work! For one of 
the greateſt Pleaſures we are capable of receiving from the Poe- 
try of our own Times, is, to have our Memories refreſh'd 
with ſuch Paſſages as are remarkable in that of older Date. For 
my Part, I freely own, I have been more ſenſibly touch'd 
with the Complaints of Andromache, in that excellent Trage- 
dy, the Diſtreſt Mother; which allude to ſeveral Paſſages of 
Homer and Virgil, particularly her Complaints in the laſt Scene 
of the third Act, than with those very Paſſages in the Origi- 
nals themſelves. 

To conclude these tedious Obſervations, which have inſen- 
ſibly ſpun themſelves out beyond my firſt Deſign; I believe it 
would puzzle the ſharpeſt Critick to inſtance any Poet, Greek 
or Latin, equal, at leaſt ſuperior to Ovid in his Deſcriptions. 
For which Reaſon, Stephanus, in his Preface to Harace, ſays, 
Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, may well be called the Poet of 
Painters, ſeeing his curious Deſcriptions afford ſuch lively Pat- 
terns for their Imitation. And Mr. Sewel obſerves, that theMa- 
ſters of Painting ſeldom attempt a Story of his, without conſult- 
ing the Poet; and that ſome of their beſt Pieces are only ſo far 
beautiful and natural, as they come near the Deſcriptions of 
Ovid. | | 

Orr Part of Deſcription, in which Ovid was peculiarly 
happy, is that which regards the Metamorphose or Transmu- 
tation of one Form into another. And this is the Point upon 
which the whole Fable ought to turn; this Transmutation, I 
mean; which ſhould always rise, as in Ovid, from the natural 
tr RC ce Ee” N —— 
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Conſtitution of the Things, whese Geniuses or Fairy Beings; 


if I may borrow the Expreſſion, areintroduc'dinto the Fable 
AND now Lam engag' d fo far, it may not be improper to 
add a Word or two concerning the Nature of that River, 
which is the Subject of the following Poem. The Liffy takes 
its Riſe in the Mountains of Wicklow, not far diſtant © 
froma Hill which overlooks thereſt, call'd by an old Legend, 


 the#idows Son. The Place of its Riſe but ſeven Miles from 
Dublin, is known by the Name of the Lify-head. *'Twere 


needleſs to obſerve that theſe Parts were formerly cover'd with 


Wood, but that upon this Circumſtance depends not a little of 


our Fable. You would hardly imagine that a River not above 
ſeven Miles diſtant from Dublin in its Riſe, ſhould take up 


above ſixty, before it reach'd it in its Courſe, ſo full of Wind- 


ings is the Liffy. For, firſt it iſſues from its Fountain direct- 
ly forward towards the South, then turns with a large Sweep 


towards the Veſt, then with another towards the North, then 


with another towards the Eaſt, where after all its Circuits, it 
runs thro Dublin, as our old Poet Necham ſings, into the Sea. 


Num Dublini ſuſcipit unda Maris. 


The Proſpect of this River running from the Mountain, na- 


turally ſtrikes us with the Idea of a Nymph, ſuch as in Ovid, 
running from a God. To which its winding Courſe greatly 
contributes ; as alſo its Rapidity ; whichlatter Quality is the 
chief Impediment they meet, who attempt the Navigation of 
, 156 fe 
TRHVs Spenſer has built a Fable upon the Mulla, a River 


running thro' his Grounds at Kilcolman, in the County of 


Cork, where Queen Elizabeth gave him three thouſand Acres 


of Land, for the Services he did the Crown, when Secretary 


to Arthur Lord Gray of Wilton, in thoſe Days Deputy of 
Ireland. This River riſing in the Mountain Mole, and run- 
ning down into the Vallies, is join'd in her Courſe, by the 
Bregog, another River remarkable for its ſcattering Streams, 


which are every where interrupted by the Rocks, they meet 


in their Way before they loſe themſelves in the Mulla. How 
end nn 


a. 


... ĩõĩ?ê ̃ 


The Epiſtle Delice. . 


fy well the Poet ſucceeds in the Fiction he raiſes upon theſe 


Grounds, I leave you to judge, ſufficiently aſſur d that no- 


thing of ſo excellent a Maſter can want a Recommendation to 
ſo good a Taſte. | 9 


Old Father Mole (Mole hight that Mountain grey, 
That walls the north-ſide of Armulla Dale) | 
He hada Daughter freſh as Flow'r of May, 
Which gave that Name unto that pleaſant Vale; 
Mulla the Daughter of old Mole, fo hight © 
| The Nymph, hich of that Water-conrſe has Charges 
That ſpringing out of Mole doth run down rign tm 
To Buttevant, where ſpreading forth at large, 
It piveth Name unto that ancient City, | 
hich Kilnemullah Cleped is of old: 
Whoſe cragged Ruins breed great Ruth and Pity, 
To Travellers, which it from far behold. 
Full fain ſhe lov d, and was belov'd full fain, 
Of her en Brother-River, Bregog hight, 
So hight becauſe of this deceitful Train, 
Which he with Mulla wrought towin Delight. 
But her old Sire, more r . of her Good, 
And meaning her much better to prefer, 
Did think to match her with the Neighbour-Flood, 
#Y hich Alla hight, Broad-water called far: 
And wrought ſo well with his continual Pain, 
That he that River for his Daughter won: 
he Dore agreed, the Day 3 lain, 
The Place appointed where it ſhould be done. 
Nath leſs the Nymph her former Liking held; 
For Love will not be drawn, but muſt be led, 
And Bregog did ſo well her Fancy weld, 
T hat her good Will he got her fis Wed. 
But for E Father ſittin till on high, 
Did warily ſtill ateh which way ſhe went, 
And ele from far obſerv d with jealous Eye, 
Which Way his Courſe the wanton Bregog bent ; 


.. —— N — : : 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
Him to deceive, for all hirwatchful Ward, 8 «fs Hip 


The wily Lover did deviſe this Sigl. 


Firſt into Parts his Stream he ſhar'd, © 

72 Ales one was watch'd, 2 might 

Paſs uneſpy d, to meet her by the Way; 
Aud then beſides, thoſe little Streams ſo brokeny 

He underground ſo cloſely did convey, 

That of their Paſſage doth appear noToken, 

T ill they into the Mulla's Water ſlide. 

So ſecretly did he his Love enjoy! 

Tet not 7 ſecret but it was ede, | 

Aud told her Father by a Shepherd's Boy: 

Fho wond rous wroth for - fo foul Deſpighti 

In great Avenge did roll down from his Hill, 

Huge mighty Stones, the which encomber might 

His Paſſer, aud his Water=conrſes ſpill. 

So of a River, which he was of old, 

He none was made, but ſcatter d all to nought, 

And loſt among thoſe Rocks into him rold 

Did loſe his Name: So dear his Love he bought ! 


* 


Vo u will eaſily agree that there could not be found abetter 
Example for the foregoing Rules, than this incomparable Fa- 
ble of Spenſer. Tho at the ſame time, I fear you will obſerve, 
that by inſerting it in this Place, I have ſtudied more the Cre- 
dit of my Eſſay, than Advantage of my Poem; which I am 
ſenſible requires all that Good-Nature, if not Partiality, with 
which you uſually indulge the Foibles of your Friends. A- 
wong the Faithfulleſt of whom, you may admit, | 


Your Humble Servant, 


—_— 
/ 


WEEEEEWMEEEE). 


In Imitation of the "a of Ovid, 
Addreſt to a Young Lady. i 


'O Y of my Life, whose Wir my! Soul inſpires 
With Rapture, as with Love thy Beauty fires ! 
In whom my All of Pains or Pleaſures dwell ; 
Lodg'din thy Smiles or Frowns ; my Heay'n, or Hell ! 
Accept these Numbers of an humble Swain: $ 
Happy if you approve their artleſs Strains = 
Numbers, were they an Honour, you might claim ; 
Thine eare these Numbers, for from thee they came. 
C | The 


[ 


CREE 
| The Poet thine Ab! would not thou difown, 7 | WE: th 
Then bleſt indeed, the Poet for thine own! _ 10 
At leaſt the Numbers for chine own refuse . 
But thou, that art my Venus, be my Muse! 


1 boaſt not to have ſeen the tuneful Train, 
As * Heſiad ſaw them on th Aſcræan Plain. | 

Nor to have ſlept the Charge of fabled Doves, 13 

As + Horace ſlept beſide th' Apulian Groves. 

Then what the Pow r my beating Breaſt alarms, 

With Tranſports ſwelling like Poetick Charms ? 

Thy God h Amcreon does these Tranſports move; 

Love my oy is, my Song is Love. 20 


Ix ancient WS (those Days full happy 3 
When Life was void of Art, as void of Care; 


n 


* Ovid, not in his nne ge but in his Art of Love, 8 this of 
Heſiod. who fed a Flock upon the Plains of Accra, where he was born. 5 
Non mihi ſunt viſe Clio 
Serv anti pecudes wallibus, Aſcra, tuis. 
2 As Horace boaſts of himſcit in theſe ee of his fourth Ode, Soak tha 
ir 
Mefabuloſe Vulture in Appulo 
Altricis extralimen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes - 
Texere: mirum quod foret omnibus 
Ut tuto ab atyis corpore viperis 
Dormirem & urſis: ut premerer ſacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto. 
Non ſine Diis animoſus inſans. 


g Ig Aluſion to the firſt Odeof Anaereap, | 
When 


tw) 
| When Swains for Truth of Paſſion were . 
And Maids for Merit, not for Lucre ov d. 
Among th' Iernian Nymphs for Beauty bat. 
There dwelt abeauteous Nais, * Livis nam d. 
Form'd for all Tongues to praiſe, all Eyes admire, 
Her Mother + Lamia, Neptune was her Sire. 
For: once as Phebus ſhone with equal Ray, 
Berwixt the riſing and the falling Day. _ | 
This Iſland-Nymph, to ſhun the ſultry Heat, 
Sought in her moſſy Cave a cool Retreat. 
There, o'er the Billows mounting as he rode, 
The ſleeping Beauty touch'd the wat'ry God. 
Expert of Hand he check'd the flowing Rein; 
And from his Chariot lighting on the Main, 
Sudden with his circumfluous Waves betray d, 


Thoughtleſs of ſuch Miſchance, th' affrighted Maid, 


Hence Livia ſprung, to bleſs the God's Embrace; 


3 


35 


Doubly to bleſs, ſhe ſprung with ev'ry Grace; | 40 
With ſweeteſt Innocence the Mind to move, | 
And Beauty to confirm the Heart to Love. 
* Liff 7 aa 
} Lamboy- Iſland, 5 8 
„ 


Yet 


( 20 ) 

vet Love, as from the worſt of Foes, ſhe fled, 
And fear d, ſhe knew not why, the W- DUR: 
Oft Neptune chid her with a Father's Smile; ad | 45 | 
Oft as the God review dx Zerne's Hes 
| Whose Preſence, ſcarce more frequent on her Coaſt, 
Albin, of Iſles the faireſt Iſle, cou'd boaſt ; 
With ſafer Hand to guide her lab'ring Oars, 

Or ſpeed her ſwelling Sails to foreign Shores. | 5? 
« How long, fair Daughter, (thus the Monarch 5000 
« Wilt thou defer the pleaſing Name of Bride? 
© If Mortals you reject; caught with those Charms, 
* Know many a God of Rivers ſeeks thy Arms. 
<« For Loveof thee my Fav'rite Shannon burns,” 55 
cc e Swoln with the Tribute of a thouſand Urns: 2G ER TL 
& © The ſandy Slane; the Silver-ſtreaming Share; 
cc « Full-flgwing Barrow ; ; rapid-winding Newre ; 
*« Wide-iprezding Beyn, the + Scene of furure Fame 3 ; 
* And Numbers more whom J omit to nane. 80 


— 


* Terne, the ancient Name of Ireland, us d chiefly in claſſical Authors, a ' 
by Orpheus and Ariſtotle, among the Greek... And among the Latin, bye Claus 
dian; as in his Panegyrick, 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 
Anda; again in his Srilico, 
——Totam cum Scotos lernem 
__ Mowit, 
Not to mention that of Hadrianus Funius, | 
Ila ego ſum Gras oli n glacialis lerne 
Dita — 5 
+ Famous tor the Paſlige of King Iilliam, Bur 


(ar) 


Byr ſtill, as he the the Virgins 6, 
« Give me, tis all Task, to lives Maid. 4 
te Nor do you give, nor do I ask for more, 


<< Than has of Gods been ask d and giv'n before. 


% Dianto Fove for this her Pray'rs addreſt, 
* And dF to Dany y granted this Requeſt. 


O'ER the ford Father hs far C bild prevail . 


8 « Perfwaſion deck'd with Hoy ſeldom fails. 


Bur Dian, proudfo brighta Nymph to gain, 81 


With Joy admits her in her Virgin-Train. 
Together to the Foreſts they repair, 

The Mountain-Foreſts high in ambient Air; 

To chase the ſhaggy Wolves, or tim'rous Harts ; 


Both arm'd with Quivers, both ſupply” d with Darts: 


In Hunting- Garbs both negligently dreſt : 
| And both With naked Feet, and naked Breaſt. 


Bare was the Goddeſs Head, the Nymph s Was bare : 
Loose Was the Nymph's, and loose the Goddeſs 3 


Such Charms the Miſtreſs ſuch the Maid adorn : 
Burt for their Bows of Silver and of Horn, 


None well the Miſtreſs from the Maid could know. 


And woy'd the Maid but take the Silver Bow, 


70 
FT I 
3K : 33 


1 


(22) 
Or that of humbler Horn the Miſtreſs take; 
The Miſtreſs might the Maid, the Maid the Miſtreſs make 


 Tars Venus ſaw, Ren! faw wich wi Eyes. 3s 
For Jealouſy. can reach the very Skies. al? 
A Nymph ſo form'd to grace her ſprightly Court, 
« Loſt (thus the Goddeſs griev'd) to idle Sport! 
cc A fit Companion thou with Bruits to rove! 
« Thy fit Companion, Nymph, is yourhful Love, 90 
40 Thy very Charms c oppose thy own Deſires, | 
« And thy Face queſtions what thy Heart requires. 
« How canſt thou think that lovely-riſing Breaſt 


* Was made for other Use than to be preſt 2 


ce At leaſt (tho fixt thy Rudeneſs to maintain) : | 95 | 
bop Made to be ſought, tho' to be ſought in vain ? | 


Tus wrathful, to herself the Goddeſs cry d, 
And beckon d wanton Cupid toher Side. | 

To whom. « Prepare, my Boy, thy keeneſt Dart, 
« Thou never-ſlow to take thy Mother's Part! 199 
* Suby ect yon Rebel-Nymph my Pow'r that ſlights, 
e And quits for ſtupid Sports my pleaſing Rites, 
On whom dull Coyneſs aukardly intrudes. 
Ill ſuits it with the Charming t. to be Prudes ! ! 


——— — 


_ © Deformity 


| (230 
« Deformity ſtiff Virtue vecommends, > roß 
« But Beauty was ordain'd for VEN Ends. 11 


To rouze the Boy * needed Ay er 15 39%-"C ; bak. 
0 Cupid all know loves Miſchief in his Heart. | 
Don ſhoors the nimble Archer from che Skies, | ob wo 
(Thewell-ſtor'd Quiver rattles 28 he flies) ln 0 ee 1 
The Nymph in View: Bent was his deadly Bow, " 
And fixt his Shaft in Readineſs ww W gf: 
When now approaching, f. yang the fachen d Strings wy 


21311 


Mar 
The feather'd Weapon: whizzes on the — M 
nine vad 
Trae toit's Aim, thy Breaſt, devoted Fair 115 
{ey | we - „ leid ni ba 
But thy own Goddeſs took thee to her 


She, fromthy Bosom turn d the flanting} Dart, : IP JE 


5 
The Virgin-Hand profery a the Virgin-Hear, ——— 
Roas'p of his Prey, Love e ts crit &'F 
Stifly ſubmits ; and waits ts dh kier 3 120 
So when the 2 comes e ouling — the Skies, 3 2 
And well-nigh faſtens on his Subject Prixe; 5 „ 
The tender Eagle newly gone aſtray, 5 
Pleas'd with her Ramble thro” th aerial Way. © 
ä ͤ M % 0 8 


* In eee the Deſcent of Pheebus, in the firſt Book of Homer 's Had. 
LO: 
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When Livia hapleſs miſs'd the common Way. "FR ”” oy 


<a JF) | 
IF chance at Hand the * royal Bird appears ß _ 22 
Drawnto her Reſcue by maternal Fears: 18 a8 
He, yields reluctant to his own Deſires, £ 
And nnn H V% one oo; ot 


II 258 1 - a I W 3 
| rf FI 


Now down the Hill (4 Hill, not NE RAE * e, 


Which owes to filial Lovei it's ancient Name) Mor . N 


The ſportive Virgins c chas d che flying Prey; boo ai dane aT 


14 


Here as ſhe err'd, rous'd by the paſling Hound | 17 won An 
The Mountain- God appear dv with Oer crown d; - „ iT 
A ſhaggy Skin upon | his Back he wore Se ot xi Shy 


. ea is; 1 


And in his Hand a piny Jav lin bore. 8 | Eo wat 
& (Say, gentle Swain (whatever be your Name) j 


; (331 Sf þ 


« If God (whatever Deiry you chim) 


O 
4 


« Haſtthouthis Way the Virgin-Goddeſs ſpy'd ? | 


To him the Nymph; to her the God reply d. 140 
With wild Commotions ſaddenly poſſeſt .. 
(His Heart began to beat within his Breaſt, . 
His Tongue at Variance with his Mind to rove) 
gd d, not of the Goddeſs, but of Love. 


Y * 
I 0 a — at HY ON 4 — * 2 
28 . * 
; - 
. 9 0 8 


* The Mother-Eagle. 
+ Hill, call'd the 1/i/ow's Son. See the Epiſtle Dedicatory, Page xiv. 
* la Aluſion to Venus s Speech to Æneas, in athe fuſt os of virgits Eneid. 


At 


2 


id. 


„ 
At Sound of Love ſhe leaves him to Deſpair ; 
And ſhoots into Wood ſhe knows not * 


Fon Cupid _ had ond the e Task too dude | 


To reach the Virgin thro her watchful Guard. 
But, likes prudent Gen' ral; ſeem d to yield, 5 
To make the ſurer of a doubtful Field. 

Now for the Fight with double Fury b burns : 
S0 oft to Malice Diſappointment turns. 5 
In bis firſt Shot mild was the God's Intent, 
No Harm but Love, if Love Sa Harm, he meant. 
His next was ſped with a ſeverer View, | 


Was ſped, not now to conquer, but undo. 


4 WO Darts he draws (as ancient Bards have toy * 
One tipt with Lead; and one was tipt with Gold; 
With Gold; Exceſs of Paſſion to inſpire; ; 

With Lead, baſe Metal, to repel Deſire. 
Deep in the God he fix d the golden Dart, ; 
Deep asthe Leaden pierc d the Virgin 5 Heart, 


| Frvsn'y wh Diſdain away the Virgin flies; 
With Hope the God purſues the charming Prize, 
Swift from the Hound as flies the tim'rous Deer, 


The Virgin fled upon the Wings of Fear, 


| 
C 
1 
; 
3 
: 
1 


6260 
| Swift as the eager Hawk purſues the Dove, | 
The God purſued upon the Wings of Love. 
Ah! ſtay (at length he cry'd) fair Nais ſtay ! 


« Thus tender Lambs remove from Beaſts of prey; ; 176 
From Beaſts of Prey thus well may they remove, 
Death their Purſuit ; but my Purſuit i 18 Loye. 


« You do not know what Lover you diſdain ; _ | 
« Nor Mountain-herd am J, nor Foreſt-ſwain. 
E But me a God, far as thy Eyes ſurvey, | 175 
« Theſe Mountains vaſt, and Foreſts wide obey. 5 
C Nor with * Olympus need we bluſh to vie; 
cc We too have Heights that might the 1 ns ſupply. 
« Nor mighty + Atlas who the Skies up-bears; 
« We too have Shoulders that might prop the Spheres. 180 
& Not h Larmos better ſeated for Delight, 
« Where young Endymion meets the Queen of Night. 


— 
— — — 4 


4 1 


* Olympus is a Mountain ſo remarkable for its Height, that it is often taken 
for the! Heavens, Thus the Poets call Fupiter | 
Stellantis rector Olympi. 
And the Heavens Domus Omnipotentis Olympi — il. 
+ Atlas the Poets feign bears up the Poles upon his Shou ders. 
Ui Stellifer Atlas | 
Axem humerotorquet Stellis ardentibus aptum. | 
$ Phebe ſay the Poets tell in Love with Endymion upon the Mountain Lat- 
mos, Valerius Flaccus 
Latmius eſtiva reſidens venator in Umbra, Kc, 
Propertius 
Nudus et Endymion Phæbi epiſſe Sororem 
Dicitur, et nude concuvuiſſe Deæ. 


* „ 


I 


Co. 
C Not *. Pindus ſuited for meledious Lays, 
« Where on his golden Lyre Apollo plays. | 
ce ForLays not more the t1 forked Hill renown'd ; f 185 
«Our Summits too the tuneful Maids have crown'd. _ 
« Where oft, ſweet Harmony, by turns they ſing, © 
The Voice attemper'd to the melting String. | 
| © Ah! ſtay (for ſtill ſhe fled) fair Nais, ſtay ! 
Thou doſt not know the Dangers of the Way; 190 
„ What Roughs, at Random flying, thou may'ſt meet, 
« W hat Rocks, injuriousto the render Feet. 
c Tho! warn' d by me ſome little Caution take; 
« How cou'd I ſee thee ſuffer for my Sake ! 
« Ah! ſtay ! my Speed I'Il quit, quit you your Speed; 195 
« Truſtme you fly much faſter than you need. 5 


Wal thus ſoft-ſoothing he reveals his Mind ; 
She trembles at his loud ning Voice behind ; 
And thick'ning Breath ; which with a ſultry Air | 
Glows on her Neck, and ſpreads her flowing Hair. 200 


et. 


* 


966 _ 


*, Pindus ſacred as well as Parnaſſus to the Muſes, ſo Virgil 
Nam * HIP vobis juga, nam neque Pindi, &c. 


++ The forked Hill Parnaſſus, ſo call'd from its double Summit, deſcrib'd 
by Lucan. N 


Cardine Parnaſſus gemino petit æthera colle 

Mons Bromo, Pheboque ſacer. 
Seneca. Gemina Parnaſſi nivalis arx trucem ſonitum dedit. 
Andlaſtly Statins ——Summaque biverticis umbr parnareſidens. 


D 2 5 Struck 


628 
Struck at the nigh Approach ſne turn d afide, 
And al her Wiles, her laſt vain Efforts, tried. 
Cloſe at her Heels the cager Lover bore, 
And pd! in ev ry Step ſhe trod before. 1 birntet 
And now ke ſeem' d to hold her; now by n 
She ſeem'd to quit him, 1 inthe doubtful Courle ; 
80 near the Strife! The Virgin you'd have thought 
Loſt ev'ry Moment, ev ry Moment caught ! 
Ar length all faint and breathleſs m the Chaſe, 
( Her Heart the Blood, the Colour left her kace) 
On her old Sire ſhe caſts her ſtreaming Eyes, 
And thus, upon the Verge of Ruth, cries. 
cc Confirm thy Grant chy Daughter, Neptune, ald 1 
« O] give to die, if not to livea Maid! | 
When, as ſhe ſpoke, her Limbs more plyant Brew 3 ; 
Her waving Locks fall off in liquid Dew ; 
Her panting Breaſts in circling Waves ſubſide ; 
Her out- ſtretch d Arms! in length ning Currents glide 3 ; 
Her Blood in Water trickles from her Veins ; 
Nor ought to bleſs the God the Nymph retains, 
He, a he hop d, poſſeſt of all her Charms, 
Dives in the Spring his vain deluded Arms, 


205 


220 


While 


J 
While ſhe, not wholly freed from the Surpriſe; +... 
+ Fliesin her Courſe, and eircles as ſhe flies. 
So oft her Streams their deſtin'd Journey ſhun 3 0 4h 


So oft in- iſle the Banks by which they run; ; :c:+14-c 03am Un | 

Nat thine, Meander, with fuch Circuits flow ;- W i 

As yet, perhaps, her e ener, b 0H | 
As yet, eluſive kept her winding Pace; : JE 4 %% _ '-; | 

Yet fled disdainful of the God's Ene 26073 0163/21 2g 


STILL dom the Quickneß of her ancient cose 25 1 
* || Typat once enforc d her Feet, her Streams ee 02109 FO 
- Which tumbling from the Mountain to Plain | 
Thro' thee, belov'd * Eblana, abs the Mgt, 'Y 
Your on 3 pride — char dwell, ; 
Yet tread the dang'rous Paths by which they 1. 
Whether in Triumph you the Phanix chuse, | 
(t Phenix not happier in her Site thav g Muse) 20 $ | 
Or * Strand, to view the Conqueſts you have won; 


(Where oft those ok ſupply * absent * 240 J 


UC. 
* 


— 


| See the Deſcription of the Li PN Epiſtle Dedicatory, p. xiv. 
1 Eblana, the Name of Dublin i . * N 


Phœnix-Park, a Place of Tour ſuch as H de-Park near Lond, 
* Li 51 above Dublin. 0 9 _ 1 1 


Ward's Poem upon Phœnix-Park. 


2 The Strand, another Place of Parrade chief for the -Seaſon, 
pon the lying below Dublin. n , TP 


TI 


Cruel . 


OD wer 7——— > ene 


(30) 
Cruel as fair! attend th' allufive Tale, 
Nor let Examples, if Intreaties fail! 
Learn from dire Scorn what ſad Diſaſters flow; 
And make a proper Use of other's Woe. Anz 2:1 
Think not for Fondneſs to return Disdain, N TY 245 
Nor made for Pleasure to delight in Pain. 1 0 N 
Better the Joys of mingling Souls to prove; 8 
Love is the true Equivalent of Love. 200 21227 
At leaſt beware how Venus you r Wenn 
And urge of Cupid the revengeful Stroke, 8 250 


THE 
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THE 


CONTENT 


By the ſame Hand. 


Juno, Minerva, and the Queen of Love; 


\ 


Deputing Paris to decide the Cause 


Paris the Son of Priam, royal Swain, 
Beſt Judge of Beauty on th Idalian Plain. 
Not that the Cause ask d ſuch discerning Eyes, 


For who but Beauty's Queen cou'd merit Beauty's Prize * 


Trrs Fove knew well, and might have ſpar d the Boy, 
Who in the fatal Conflict loſt his Troy; 


Dar' d he, as he approv'd, adjudge the Strife. 4 


Pert was the Daughter, turbulent the Wife, 


And wou'd have led the God a ſcurvy Life. | 8 | 


INDEEDs 


Hree Goddeſſes of old for Beauty ſtrove, 


Fove, fearful of dameſtick Feuds, . N 
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skin, were Crowns and Scepters in Dispute; 


Who but his Boom-Wife had gain'd the Suit? 


Had Spears or Helmets been the grand Conteſt, 
The Daughter of his Brain deserv d them beſt. 


But ſince the Faireſt muſt the Fruit attain : 
Juuo and Pallas you contend in vain ! 


Toben this Reward will be aſſign d; 


Or ſr ure the Shepherd Paris muſt be blind [ 
* 


Burak Thad Paris, al 3 Swain, 


Beſt Judge of Beauty on th Idalian Pin! | 
Had Paris ſelf been Judge of our Debate, 
What ſtrange Perplexity had been his Fate! 
Which to eſteem the worse or better Choice ; | 


Leſt or moſt worthy the deciſive Voice; 
Where three ſuch Rivals for Precedence ſtrove 1 


Andev'ry Rival was a Queen of Love 5 


4” 


